THE PUPPETS GO TO COLLEGE
the same quality of life as similarly placed people in England.
A beautiful, practical, and more or less country house, with
some gardening, and with a good deal about house and
garden designed for the benefit of the children's culture.
Under the trees, among the squirrels and chipmunks, was a
pretty wooden play-house for them ; upstairs, in their well-
lighted bedrooms were rows of those artistic and instructive
books published for the young, all the classics of America
and Britain, nature books, craft books, and well-sugared
educational works. The children, in fact, are thoroughly
spoiled. Not satisfied with the existing scholastic possi-
bilities the families of the district had decided to build them-
selves a school and stock it with their own choice of staff.
They have built the school with their own hands, and, in
spite of the activities of sixty or seventy children, it is still
standing. It is a very modern, experimental school at which
the children work to a programme of not working to a
programme. When they arrive in the morning they think
things over, indulge in a little discussion, and decide their
work for the day. The work was obviously of a very good
standard, but we were a little alarmed in the four and fives
room where there was an orgy of brick-building, and the
teachers were taking notes of the youngsters' behaviour,
which would be severely analysed later, under quieter cir-
cumstances. And they enjoyed our puppet show, so much
so that one child who was in extreme pain disguised the fact
until the end of the show. It was then discovered that an
immediate appendix operation was necessary, and the child
removed hastily to the hospital.
For the adults there is, down the lane, the famous Hedge-
row Theatre that carries a full repertory of intellectual plays.
The theatre is an old mill, with weathered stone walls, stand-
ing in the woods, its only decoration a couple of roughly
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